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Though no man can draw a stroke 
between the confines of day and 
night, still light and darkness 
are on the whole tolerably dis- 
tinguishable. 

Edmund Burke 


The conceptual framework here proposed emphasizes the dis- 
tinction between empires and nation states. The exact line di- 
viding these two forms of political organization may be difficult 
to establish and there may well be cases that straddle this line. 
However, just as in the above distinction between light and dark- 
ness, we can usually tell empires and nation states apart without 


tripping over definitional stumbling blocks. 


The reason for emphasizing the distinction between empires 
and nation states here is two-fold: (1) they differ in the origin 
of the victims, and (2) they differ in the consequences for the 
perpetrators. This chapter will explore these two aspects in 


some detail. 


If empires are states involved in expanding their power 
and increasing their wealth, then they are also states requiring 
growing populations. This must have been emphatically so in 
pre-modern times when both warfare and production were conspic- 
uously labour intensive. With such needs for growing populations 
it seems unlikely that they killed as a matter of policy. Killing 
on a large scale therefore occurred only under special circum- 
stances and it never victimized members of their own society. 
The special circumstances under which such killings of members of 
other societies have occurred are the basis of our typology: to 
eliminate a threatening enemy, to terrorize enemies into submission, 
and to acquire immovable wealth that their owners are not prepared 
to give up. 

In most actual cases of genocidal killings these three 
motives co-existed. The self-reported cruelty of the Assyrians 
is by some scholars interpreted as a deliberate act of psycho- 
logical warfare; while dealing with one enemy they discouraged 
other peoples from even considering resistance. But even this 
tactic was not allowed to come into conflict with the 
ever-present search for wealth: the killings seem to have involved 
only those of the enemy peoples who could not be sold into slavery. 
Ghengis Khan, whose Mongol empire covered much of the then known 
world, went into the history books primarily for his extreme 
cruelty. He too used genocidal killings as a deliberate technique 
to terrorize his potential eremies into submission. But these 
methods were never applied to his own peoples and were never 
allowed to interfere with self-interest. Thus, he spared from 
the killings craftsmen, skilled workers, and anyone with useful 
technical knowledge. There is also the possibly apocryphal story 
of his Chinese counsellor Ch'u-Ts'ai, who tried to save the popu- 
lation of a newly conquered Chinese province. He knew that there 
was no point in appealing to Ghengis Khan's humanitarian feelings; 
instead he explained that killing the population would yield loot 
only once, after the conquest, while not killing the population 
would yield far greater gain from yearly taxes and custom dues. 
Ghengis Khan thought this an excellent idea. 


These cases are not meant to imply that empires were only 


materialistic, to the exclusion of ideology. On the contrary, 
religion, the election to conquer the world, or the mission to 
spread the true faith, were always significant. Yet, it seems 
as if ideas analogous to Calvinism were present in all empires: 
they all seem to have considered their successful search for 
wealth as a confirmation of the rightness of their endeavour. 
Conversely, impoverishment was not only a sign of failure, but 
also a symbol of a deity's disfavour. 

Without entering into the more esoteric debates of political 
theorists, it should be clear that the modern nation state is 
fundamentally different. Ideally, it sees itself as uniting a 
people with a common history and language in a geographical 
territory, and sharing a common citizenship. Thus, the tendency 
is not one of expansion,but rather one of contraction, of the 
splitting up of empires into more homogeneous smaller units. 
There is less emphasis on the accumulation of wealth, and more 
on solidarity. To the extent that the breaking up of empires 
has resulted in the formation of nation states with heterogeneous 
populations, a condition has been created for internal conflicts 
that have a high potential for escalation to genocidal killings. 
In such cases, the victims are citizens of the state; theirdeaths 
are not only not adding to the wealth of the state, but are per- 
formed at considerable cost to the state. (We are only concerned 
with the state here, not with individuals who may enrich them- 
selves during a genocide.) (While post-war Germany was a nation 
state, under Hitler it acquired imperialistic goals.) 

Before dealing with modern cases, it seems worthwhile to 
take a brief look at the transitional cases mentioned in the last 
chapter. The Languedoc in the 12th and 13th centuries was one of 
the richest regions of Europe and the Albigensian heretics were 
members of the society that inhabited this region. The Albigensian 
Crusade was conducted with extreme cruelty. It killed not only 
the heretics but also anyone else who happened to get in the way 
of the conquering armies. These armies were not only interested 
in conquest and loot; they were also determined to destroy such 
wealth as they could not carry away. They went so far as to 


uproot orchards and vineyards. After the end of the Albigensian 


Crusade, the heretics had been killed and the region was so 
thoroughly impoverished that it to-day still is counted as one 
of the less developed regions of France. 

The inquisition, which had its origin in the Albigensian 
Crusade, reached its highest development in Spain. By the end 
of the fifteenth century it had succeeded in forcing all non- 
catholics in Spain and Portugal to either convert or to emigrate. 
Many of those who accepted conversion to christianity were later 
prosecuted for secretly remaining true to their earlier faith 
(Marranos and Moriscos). Since an accusation of heresy carried 
with it the confiscation of all property, the inquisition and 
the state reaped great wealth from these victims. But a great 
change occurred. Before the inquisition, this region was rich 
and prosperous; it produced much of the economic, cultural, and 
scientific flowering of Europe. One can only wonder at the 
degree and the duration of its impoverishment to the present day. 

The Great Witch Hunt extended over several centuries. Its 
victims were unquestionably members of their society, albeit poor 
ones. This was a simpler age: the saints were recruited from the 
aristocracy while the witches that were victimized were poor and 
Simple folk and predominantly female. The confiscation of their 
property did\not/usuallyYeven pay for their incarceration, trial, 
and burning. There is considerable evidence that the costs to the 
community tended to dampen its enthusiasm for further prosecutions, 


at least in the smaller and poorer towns. 


All of the examples of type 2 genocidal killings -- those 
committed by nation states -- occur in the twentieth century. 
One of the best-known is the genocide of the Armenians in Turkey 
in 1915. Here we have a clear-cut case of the victim group being 
part of the perpetrator society. It was only the rise of the 
Pan-Turkic ideology that made it possible to redefine the Armenians 
as outsiders, as enemies, and as victims for persecution. While 
this makes it easy to show that the victims had their origin in 
the perpetrator society, the consequences of the genocide for that 
society are somewhat more complex. It was no accident that this 


genocide was performed during wartime. Not only have genocides 


traditionally been associated with wars, it was also easier to 

hide such atrocities in an atmosphere of crisis, nationalistic 
fervour, wartime emrgencies, and emphasis on the kinds of loyalty 
that make all criticism appear close to treason. Equally important: 
during wartime the usual cost-benefit considerations of national 
policies are ignored. So, it was possible to implement the genocide 
of the Armenians without taking account of the short-term or the 
long-term costs. The short-term costs were represented by those 
resources withdrawn from the war effort in order to implement the 
genocide. One of the more dramatic illustrations concerns the 
building of the Berlin-Bagdad railroad which was considered to be 

a matter of prime strategic importance because transport by sea was 
much longer and the sea routes were controlled by the enemy. But 

it so happened that the majority of the workers on this project, 
and especially the skilled ones, were Armenians. The management 
made increasingly desperate appeals to the Turkish government to 


not interfere until the railroad were completed -- to no avail. 


The genocide of the Armenians took priority and the railroad was 
not completed by the end of the war. At the same time, there were 
many individuals that enriched themselves from the property of 

the Armenians. But we are here concerned with the costs to the 
perpetrator society. There is no contradiction; history is 
tragically replete with cases of individuals who enrich themselves 
while their society is being impoverished. The long-term costs of 
the genocide to Turkish society cannot be illustrated by such 
one-to-one effects. While the majority of the Armenians were 
peasants, they were, overrepresented among artisans, bankers, 
traders, and intellectuals. They played a dominant role among 
business people, both on the national and the international scene. 
The loss of these elites has had consequences for the economic, 


cultural, and scientific life of the country that are still 


being felt to-day. 


Stalin's rule of Russia was characterized by several 
genocidal killings. The case of.the Kulaks will serve as one 
example here. There can be no question that the Kulaks were 
members of the perpetrator society; neither can there be much 
question about the short-term costs of their persecution since 
it involved a massive use of personnel in 'non-productive labour' 
as well as the loss of significant amounts of agricultural crops 
and livestock. The long-term costs include the permanent loss 
of agricultural expertise and the continuing inability of the 
country to produce enough of the basic foodustuffs required 
by the population. This, in turn, means that scarce resources 
have to be used to import food. Similar arguments can be applied 
to the several other genocidal killings that occurred during this 
period. 

The Holocaust under Hitler's rule represents a unique event 
in this context as in so many other ways. Thus, while Germany 
was a nation state when Hitler came to power, he soon transformed 
it into an empire. The first victims of the Nazis' racial theories 
inside Germany were full members of the perpetrator society until 
Hitler deprived them of this status. The later victims in the 
conquered territories were analogous to the victims outside their 
own society that have been targeted by empires throughout history. 
But what were the costs of the Holocaust to the perpetrator state? 
Quite a bit of literature has grown up around this topic, but the 
conclusions are somewhat confused because a large number of in- 
dividuals have enriched themselves tremendously as a result of 
the forced sale of non-aryan properties at ridiculous prices and 
of outright confiscation and theft. If these cases are set aside 
it becomes clear that the costs to the state were considerable. 
Due to the enormous amount of material available the definitive 
balance has not yet been drawn, but some examples will illustrate 
the enormous costs incurred. The transport by railroad of millions 
of victims to the concentration camps put a very great strain on 
the transportation system, both in terms of the actual cost as well 
as in terms of priorities. There were periods when the war effort 


suffered because the transportation of the victims took priority 


over that of troops and supplies for the front. Similarly, the 
production of the war industries suffered because often it was 
more important to work the slave labourers to death than to 
produce the essential military supplies. To give just one 
extreme example: the Buma factory (artificial rubber) that 

was being built with labour from the Auschwitz camps never 
produced anything because it was more important to mistreat 

the workers than to complete the factory. The effects of such 
costs were so great that it has been argued that such costs 
were largely responsible for Germany losing the war ( Bernt 
Engelmann ). The long-term costs in the artistic, cultural, 
and scientific spheres have been widely discussed under the 
catchy label of the ‘brain drain'. Some of the material losses 
have been made up by foreign aid after the defeat; but while 
German industry has made an impressive recovery with such help, 
German research and development of new discoveries and techniques 
has not yet regained its pre-eminent pre-war position. 

We believe that similar analyses would give similar results 
in the many cases of genocidal killings that have occurred since 
then in new nation states. In most cases the data are either 
not available or not accessible. Therefore, it is taking a long 
time for research to emerge that might bear on the question of 
the costs to the perpetrator state. Thus, it is only recently 
that research has began to appear on the traumatic costs of the 
genocidal killings that took place in Cambodia (= Kapuchea). 

These few examples illustrate the fundamental difference 
between our two types of genocidal killings. Empires victimize 
other peoples while at the same time reaping material benefits. 
Nation states victimize their own peoples in spite of material 
costs. In the majority of cases these costs are incured in order 
to enforce conformity to some ideological imperative and to 


legitimize a new regime. 


